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The Indiana Library Association will hold 
its annual meeting at Marion, Indiana, Octo- 
ber 15th to 17th. 


The Indiana Library Trustees’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting in Indianapolis in 
November. 


The socialization of the library has been on 
our minds for nearly a year. We have talked 
about it at our district meetings, and at our 
summer school, and we shall talk about it 
some more at the annual meeting of the I. 
L. A. 

So much for the talking: have we been con- 
tent to talk, or have we actually taken some 
steps toward socializing our libraries? Would 
it not be worth while for every librarian in the 
state to glance back over the list of things 
we have spoken of as socializing tendencies, 
and to ask herself whether she has adopted 
and adapted as many of these ideas as she can 
profitably make use of in her library? 


Municipal reference work heads the list of 
topics as prepared by the Committee on dis- 
trict meetings. Have you done anything to in- 
terest the officials of your town and township? 
Have you made yourself known to them per- 
sonally? Have you collected and compiled 
material on the subjects they are interested 
in right now? Are you keeping copies of the 
town ordinances, clipped from the newspapers 
as they appear? Or, if you have tried these 
things and the officials will not use what you 
have, have you interested public spirited 
club members and other citizens in the mate- 
rial that you have collected on municipal sub- 
jects? 

What have you done to interest people gen- 
erally in civic questions? Have you bought 
the latest and best books on these subjects 
and then reviewed them in the papers? Have 
you co-operated with others in the organiza- 
tion of civic clubs and improvement societies? 
Or, if already organized, have you made them 
see that the library can help in their work? 
Have you done absolutely everything possible 
so to advertise your library that it will serve 
all the people?—for every good book read 
means one more step taken in the development 
of good citizenship. 

How about art, industrial and educational 
exhibits? Are you doing a little something to 
encourage the local art or nature club, or to 
interest people in pictures and things as well 
as in books? Have you ever considered having 
a local history or local industry or local school 
exhibit ? 

Do you ever have any free lectures at the 
library on popular subjects? 

Is the assembly room in your library used 
to its fullest capacity? Does every organiza- 
tion that is entitled to use it know that it is 
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available? Are you liberal in your rules gov- 
erning its use? 

And, finally, are you co-operating with every 
sort of organization? Have you ever gone to 
the Sunday Schools and explained the useful- 
ness of the library to Bible students? Do you 
send notices to the missionary societies every 
year? Do the ministers sometimes mention 
titles of books in their sermons and say “You 
can get this at the library?” Are the school 
children of your town learning before they 
leave school, what they need to know about 
the use of books? Are they becoming readers 
and lovers of good books? 

It is easy to say “This won’t work in our 
library” or “We can’t afford to do that,” and it 
is hard to say and then prove it, “I’ll make 
this work, because it is a good thing,” or “T’ll 
get the money for that because we ought to 
have it,” but the taking of one attitude or the 
other is a pretty fair test of the librarian’s 
ability. 

A new subject will probably be recommend- 
ed by the committee for next year. Before we 
cease to discuss the socializing idea, we ought 
to make the application. 


Once in a while a librarian is found who 
actually believes, or says she believes, that her 
library reaches all of her community that it 
can serve; that everybody knows about the 
library, and makes use of it, or if he does not 
make use of it, has no use for it. Of course, 
no library’s registration list will bear out any 
such statement, but the librarian of this type 
can explain away any questions on that score 
' with a wave of the hand—that’s the most im- 
portant part of her reply—and a statement. 
that “the children all have cards and they take 
books home to their parents”. 

No librarian is able to tell with certainty 
the exact number of people who make use of 
the library during any given year. But, 
though exact figures cannot be had, informa- 
tion that is sufficiently accurate to be useful, 
is, or can be made available. The registration 
list, if accurately kept and frequently revised, 
will repay consideration. 

The following figures for representative 
cities, all of which have good libraries, will 
illustrate the point: 
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No. lib. Petge of pop, 
borrowers who are lib. 


tion. incicy. borrowers. 
Plainfield ...... 1,303 544 40.9 
Hartford City... 6,187 11,700 27.4 
Muncie ........ 24,005 6,099 25.4 
Fort Wayne.... 63,933 19,271 30.1 
Indianapolis ....233,650 32,584 13.9 


These cities are not grouped for comparison, 
for it is obviously unfair to expect a city like 
Indianapolis to equal the percentage of Plain- 
field. They are cited as individual examples. 
If figures*are wanted for comparison, let the 
librarian make her own tabulations for cities 
of equal size, from the statistics in the last 
biennial report of the Public Library Commis- 
sion, or get later figures for the purpose from 
the librarians themselves. (It should be ob- 
served that the Commission report does not 
show how many of the borrowers live outside 
the city limits.) 5 

In Plainfield 59.17 of the people do not hold 
library cards. Why?.. Does the librarian 
know? In Hartford City 72.6 per cent. of the 
people do not hold library cards. In Muncie, 74.6 
per cent., in Fort Wayne, 69.9 per cent., and in 
Indianapolis, 86.1 per cent. Do the librarians 
know why? And are they increasing the per- 
centage rapidly from year to year? Or do 
they acknowledge that for the other half or 
two-thirds or nine-tenths, the library has 
nothing? Compile these figures for your own 
city and library. If it seems necessary, make 
liberal allowances for people who get books 
through another member of the family, and for 
those who are too young or for other reasons, 
cannot use the library. Then look at the fig- 
ures representing “People of my town who 
might use the public library for their pleasure 
and profit, but who do not,” and you will have 
reason to believe that there yet remain some 
fields to conquer. 

A librarian recently suggested as a practical 
scheme for estimating the library’s usefulness, 
the making of a personal canvass of some one 
street, to find out who use the library and who 
do not. Enlarge this plan to include a few 
typical streets or sections, and the results 
would indeed be valuable. It would be en- 
lightening also to check up lists of club mem- 
bers, Sunday School and public school enroll- 
ments, church membership lists, and other sim- 
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ilar lists of people to see just how many of 
these different groups use the library. 

The librarian who thinks everybody uses the 
library would discover her error if she did 
some checking up of this sort; and if she did 
also a little serious thinking on the facts thus 
disclosed, she would probably take a new view 
of library publicity. 


MY FRIENDS THE TEACHERS. 


For effective library work with schools, 
there are three essential things, namely, the 
support of the superintendent of the schools, 
the friendship of the teachers, and your own 
sincere interest. Teachers and students soon 
learn whether your heart is in your work. 

The librarian who is really in earnest, should 
begin at the opening of the school term to es- 
tablish a bond of sympathy and a bond 
of interest between herself and _ the 
teachers of her city. The bond of sym- 
pathy canbe established, only where the libra- 
rian takes*% personal interest in each individual 
teacher. A bond of sympathy is an interest in 
a teacher’s hobby, if he has one; it is a desire 
to help him or her in selecting books to rest a 
tired brain; to drive the schoolroom worries 
out of the mind. Teachers are human beings. 
They are very approachable and respond very 
readily to every effort put forth to reach them. 
They are always glad to receive lists of books 
which will aid them in their everyday work in 
the class room, or aid them in keeping up with 
the happenings of the outside world. They 
appreciate every little attention. The bond 
of interest follows easily when you have estab- 
lished the bond of sympathy. The teachers 
should be made to understand that the library 
has something of interest for class work; not 
only books, but pictures, maps, pamphlets, 
clippings, ete. When you purchase new books 
on certain subjects, do not fail to write a note, 
or telephone to the departmental teacher that 
you now have something you are sure will be 
of interest in her line of work. 

The social instinct is strong in every person, 
regardless of profession. And _ teachers, per- 
haps, have less opportunity than others to give 
heed to this instinct. Therefore it is an ex- 
cellent plan for the librarian to foster this 
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social instinct by giving at the beginning of 
the school year a little informal evening re- 
ception at the library for the teachers of the 
school. Make your invitation personal, cordial 
and informal. Invite the members of the 
library board, also the members of the school 
board. This little informal social gathering 
gives you an opportunity to become acquainted 
with the teaching faculty; you get their good 
will; it gives you an opportunity to advertise 
your wares; and it establishes a bond of inter- 
est. It gives the library board an opportunity 
to meet one class of people for whom it is 
buying books. It gives the school board an op- 
portunity to meet in a social way the men and 
women they are employing to make better 
citizens of our boys and girls. 

The social hour should be followed by a 
short talk by the librarian or superintendent 
of schools. Your picture bulletins should be 
exhibited and lists of Christmas stories and 
Christmas poems, Thanksgiving stories and 
poems, lists of good stories to read aloud, lists 


of good books to purchase as gifts, should be 


distributed at this time. See that your library 
board meets all the teachers. See that the 
men on yaqur library board meet all the men on 
the faculty. The men as a rule are in a 
minority and a special effort must be made to 
make them feel welcome. 

Reference work with schools is an important 
phase, and quick service is desired at all 
times. In order to accommodate our students 
in the shortest time possible, we have made 
many analytics on a few subjects which are 
called for every school term. In our catalogue, 
we have, for instance, 39 cards for Charle- 
magne, 22 cards for Alfred the Great, 23 
for Caesar, 30 for Napoleon, 17 for the Olympic 
Games. 23 for Alexander the Great, ete. This 
is a great help when you have a class of twen- 
ty-five rush over after school some evening 
with requests for home reading on Napoleon, 
or some other one of these subjects. 

When a library has not a special children’s 
librarian, the regular story hour is a problem. 
But very effective work with children may be 
done with just an occasional story hour or 
story week. Halloween week, in October, is an 
excellent time to entertain the children with 
a whole week of story-telling. Decorate your 
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lecture room in an appropriate manner with a 
shock of corn from the field; make paper lamp 
shades to resemble pumpkins; have several 
large black cardboard cats around the shock of 
corn; have book marks with black cat head- 
ings for distribution to the children after the 
story hour; Colonial stories, or Thanksgiving 
stories may be told, and the librarian or some 
of her friends among the teachers may tell 
them. Never let a teacher tell a story to her 
own grade: make a change. Invite all the 
children of grades one and two for the same 
day; grades three for the same day and grades 
four for the same day, ete. About six hundred 
children can be managed in one week, but no 
more. 


Is there anything to be gained by working: 


with the first grade children? Some parents 
and teachers argue that the children of that 
age are too small and too young to appreci- 
ate books or a public library. I think there is 
much to be gained by working with the first 
grade child. In the poorer homes, the first 
grade period is the first chance the child has 
to see beautiful picture books. If he is not 
permitted to come to the public library during 
his first year at school, he is deprived of one 
of the greatest pleasures of childhood—a pic- 
ture book. In the majority of cases, a first 
grade child brings one or the other of his par- 
ents to the library when he comes to get his 
first library card. Here is the librarian’s chance 
to interest the parent in using the library. 
This chance must never be thrown away. 

The children’s room in a public library, 
is always appreciated by all the grades from 
the first to the eighth, and sometimes by the 
high school pupils. There are many special 
days, such as Lincoln’s birthday, Washington’s 
birthday, Bird day, Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas, which the librarian can help to impress 
upon the minds of the school children by a lit- 
tle thoughtfulness, and very little trouble. 

For Lincoln’s birthday we always send to 
the newspapers a week or so before the date, 
a list of all the books in the library on Lin- 
coln, and a list of the most interesting maga- 
zine articles. We have twenty-five or thirty 
picture bulletins of Lincoln, which we made 
from pictures taken from some old numbers of 
McClure’s Magazine for December, 1895, and 
January, February, March and April of 1896. 
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These numbers contain dozens of pictures of 
Lincoln, his various homes, ete. One of the 
Beard Handy books gives directions for the 
making of an Abraham Lincoln log cabin. We 
have never attempted any thing. which gave 
the children so much pleasure as this log cabin. 
It occupies about two feet of space, is easily 
made, and is educational as well as a pleasure. 

The Christmas season can be made unusual- 
ly attractive by red and green crepe paper 
decorations for the children’s room. We take 
all the books in the library containing Christ- 
mas stories or Christmas poems, and put red 
canvas covers on them and place them in a 
revolving bookcase at the entrance to the 
children’s room. We distribute to the teach- 
ers a printed or typewritten list of these 
stories and poems, and to the children we give 
a Santa Claus book mark printed in red and 
black and containing a short list of some of 
the most entertaining Christmas stories. These 
bookmarks are distributed to the children at 
the schoolhouses about two weeks before the 
Christmas vacation. They may be given to 
the first three grades. 

For the boys of the fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades, we have a very at- 
tractive bookmark bearing the title, Books 
for boys who like to make and do things. 
This title is followed by a list of the Beard 
Handy books, Harpers’ Outdoor books, and In- 
door books, etc. We have also a folder bear- 
ing the title, Good books for men and boys. 
These are given to the seventh and eighth 
grades and interest fathers as well as sons. 

For two or three years we have tried the 
plan of giving out to each child enrolled ‘in 
the schools, a little booklet compiled by the 
teachers of the city, or a special committee of 
three teachers. This booklet is a graded list 
of good books for home reading. Each child 
is given a credit for such reading, and our 
juvenile circulation increased over three thou- 
sand last year as a result of the sending out 
of this list. By credit, I mean credit on his 
or her school work. This is an inducement, 
and helps to cultivate in the child a taste for 
good books. Great care must be taken in 
compiling this booklet. Books resembling 
text-books, or study books, must not be listed, 
as the average child will not read at home 
that which he has to read at school. 
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Every librarian should devote as much of 
her time as she possibly can to work with the 
schools. 
_ reference work demanded. And work with 
children keeps the heart young. 

WINIFRED F. TICER, 
Librarian, Huntington Public Library. 


INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


Meeting at Marion, October 15th to 17th, 1913. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM. 
Wednesday, 2 p. m. 


Address of welcome—G. A. H. Shideler. 
President’s address. 
Book symposium—Annette L. Clark, leader. 


Wednesday, 8 p. m. Public Meeting and 
Reception. 
The ministry,.of books: 

To childyen—C. Pierce Burton, Gary, author 
of the Bob’s Hill books, ete. 

To the worker—Arthur H. Sapp, Hunting- 
ton. 

For culture—Demarchus C. Brown, State Li- 
brarian. 

Discussion: 


Senator Bernard B. Shively, Marion, Rev. 


- Hugh T. Gary, Marion, Miss Alice Gold- 
thwaite, Marion. 


Thursday, 9 a. m. 


Reports of committees, ete. 
Visit to local institutions. 


Thursday, 2 p. m. 


The library and state agencies: 

The Legislative Reference Bureau and mu- 
nicipal problems—Prof. Frank G. Bates, 
Bloomington and Indianapolis. 

Indiana University extension work—Prof. 
William A. Rawles, Bloomington. 

What the Indiana Historical Survey is try- 
ing to do—Logan Eseray, Bloomington. 
The opportunity of the library in industrial 
education—John -A. Lapp, Indianapolis. 

Discussion. 


There is an educational. gain in the 
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Thursday, 8 p. m. 


Selling a library service: 

Address—Merle Sidener, publicity counsel, 
Indianapolis. 

Discussion: 
Miss Henriette I. Scranton, Elwood. 
Mrs. Ada L. Bernhardt, Richmond, and 

others. 

Exhibit on Library advertising to be on dis- 

play. 
Friday, 9 a. m. 


Business session—Election of officers. 
Round table—Carl H. Milam, leader. 
Five minute discussions on topies to be sug- 
gested. 
College and reference round table. 


(At same time as public library round 
table.) 


SUMMER LIBRARY SCHOOL. 


The Socialization of the library, the theme 
that is occupying the attention of Indiana li- 


_brarians at all of their district meetings this . 


year, was made the subject of a two days’ 
lecture course at the Summer School for Li- 
brarians, conducted at Earlham College, Rich- 
mond, Indiana, by the Public Library Com- 
mission. More than half of the special lectures 
given during the entire six weeks, were brought 
together under this general topic, and at this 
particular time. The regular work of the sum- 
mer school was suspended and these two days 
were given over entirely to lectures and dis- 
cussions. 

This arrangement was in the nature of an 
experiment, the thought being that two whole 
days of special lectures on “outside work” 
would help to give the summer school stu- 
dents a better idea of the importance of such 
work than would the same lectures scattered 
throughout the whole six weeks. Apparently 
the desired results were accomplished. 

About 25 librarians, not regular students at 
the Summer School, attended these special lec- 
tures. 

The program for the two days included the 
following: 
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Municipal reference work in a medium-sized 
public library— 
Ada M. McCormick, Business and Municipal 
Department, Ft. Wayne Public Library. 

Collecting material for municipal reference de- 

partments— 

John A. Lapp, Legislative and Administra- 
tive Information Bureau, Indianapolis. , 
Relation of the library to the municipality— 
Carl Bernhardt, Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indian- 

apolis. 

Discussion of this subject—Edward H. Harris, 
Manager, Richmond Palladium. 

Art exhibits—Mrs. M. F. Johnston, Chairman, 
Art Department, General Federation of 
Clubs. 

What the farmer will read—W. M. Hepburn, 
Librarian, Purdue University. 

Choosing books for mechanics and engineers— 
L. J. Bailey, Librarian, Gary Publie Li- 
brary, and President, I. L. A. 

The library as, a social center—Eliza G. 
Browning, Librarian, Indianapolis Publie Li- 
brary. 

Advertising good things—Henriette I. Scran- 
ton, Librarian, Elwood Publie Library. 

Work outside the library walls—Nannie W. 
Jayne, Librarian, Bluffton Public Library. 

My friends the teachers—Winifred F. Ticer, 
Librarian, Huntington Public Library. 

On being a modern librarian, Mary E. Ahern, 
Editor, Publie Libraries. 

What everybody wants—Elva L. Bascom, Wis- 
consin Library Commission. 


Other special lectures given during the 
course, included Famous illustrators of chil- 
dren’s books, by Charles E. Rush, of St. Jo- 
seph, Mo.; Busivess methods in the library, 
by Miss Ahern; Book repairing by Miss Ther- 
esa C. Walter of the Dayton Public Library; 
The traveling library, by Miss Helen Davis of 
the Public Library Commission; The develop- 
ment of Indiana libraries, by J. P. Dunn, 
president of the Public Library Commission; 
Local history collections and Selection of his- 
torical books, by Prof. Harlow Lindley of 
Earlham College; Relation of the State Li- 
brary to public libraries, and The librarian’s 
own reading, by Demarchus C. Brown, State 
Librarian, and The library staff, by Miss 
Gertrude Thiebaud, librarian at Peru, Ind. 
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The instructors were Carl H. Milam, Carrie 
FE. Seott, and Ora Williams of the Public Li- 
brary Commission, and Mary J. Hirst of the 
Gincinnati Public Library. The regular li- 
brary visit was made to Cincinnati, where the 
class saw the main library, two branches in 
Carnegie buildings, one branch in a rented 
room, and a deposit station in a drug store. 
The course lasted from July 2 to August 12. 

The regular course was attended by the fol- 
lowing twenty people, all but two of whom 
are from Indiana libraries: Helen Barbour, 
librarian, public library, Bloomington; Olive 
Brumbaugh, public library, Frankfort; Mrs. G. 
B. Bunyan, public library, Kendallville; Mae 
Cox, publie library, Plainfield; Carrie Crosby, 
librarian, public library, Mishawaka; Mable 
Greene, public library, Valparaiso; Olive Groff, 
librarian, Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis; Es- 
ther Hamilton, librarian, publie library, Lib- 
erty; Mrs. Phoebe E. Hayden, librarian, Car- 
negie library, McAlester, Okla.; Grace <A. 
Kingwill, public library, Hammond; Ida Leon- 
ard, public library, Sullivan; Margaret Quin- 
lisk, public library, Sidney, Ohio; Fannie 
Shank, Goshen College Library, Goshen; Mary 
\W. Stemm, public library, Goshen; Gladys 
Stump, librarian, public library, South Whit- 
ley; Aidah Taylor, public library, Gary; Della 
Taylor, librarian, public: library, Shoals; 
Myrtle Timothy, librarian, public library, Earl 
Park; Nellie E. Wells, public library, Carmel; 
Grace Zerkle, librarian, publie library, Garrett. 


RESERVED BOOKS. 


iranting that the aim of every library is to 
get the books to the people, why restrict the 
use of the books by making them reference? 
Certain material particularly valuable for ref- 
erence work, must be marked so in order to 
protect the working collection. We refer to 
the encyclopedias, bound volumes of important 
and valuable magazines, general handbooks, 
ete. 

It has become the custom of some librarians 
to reserve certain books and shelves in the li- 
brary for the use of teachers and school chil- 
dren, in order that the books at hand may 
serve the largest number of people. ‘This idea 
is a good one, but the books should not be 
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marked “reference”. A small Dennison label in 
color, red or blue, will indicate the location of 
the book and can be easily removed when the 
book is placed again in the general collection. 

To be consistent, if the book is marked ref- 
erence, all records of the book in the library 
must be marked reference. The label saves 
this unnecessary work and serves to distin- 
guish between a reference book and a reserve. 
Library patrons are confused when told that 
a book from the general collection is refer- 
ence and does not circulate. 

Almost any book can be lent one night and 
this privilege should be extended as freely as 
possible to persons making serious study. 


SPECIAL BINDINGS. 


Uncle Tom’s cabin in special library binding 
has circulated 2 years and is still in good 
condition; Little women, 1 year and still 
sound; Smith’s farm book, 1 year and still 
good; Queed, 25 circulations and no weaken- 
ing; Beach’s Ne’er do well, 25 circulations and 
no weakening. ‘These records from one li- 
brary are given to indicate a kind of statis- 
ties that ought more often to be kept. Every 
librarian should try out the special library 
bindings, and then ought to subject them to 
a careful test to see if they are worth what 
they cost. If any librarian has kept records 
of this sort, the Commission would be please: 
to know about it. Books in special library 
bindings may be ordered from 

Chivers Book Binding Co., 911 Atlantic Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ; 

E. P. Dutton & Co. (Everyman’s library) 
31 W. 23d St., New York, N. Y. 

H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield, Mass. 

W. H. Rademaekers, Newark, N. J. 

Get on the mailing list for the announce- 
ments sent out by these companies. 


DISTRICT MEETINGS. 


District B. 

A meeting of District B was held at Kent- 
land May 28. Seven librarians and Miss Car- 
rie E. Scott of Indianapolis, were present. The 
topics discussed. were, Municipal reference 
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work, Library advertising, Exhibits, and The 
use of the assembly room. A request that 
each delegate respond to roll call with a quo- 
tation from Public Libraries or Library Jour- 
nal, resulted in a discussion of the value of 
these periodicals. 

A pleasant feature of the meeting was the 
Wohelo song by the Campfire Girls, organized 
in connection with the Kentland Public Li- 
brary. 

All topics discussed were practical for the 
small library. 

The next meeting will be held in the new 
library at Purdue University. 


No meeting has been held in Districts F, H 
and J up to this time. 


INDIANA YOUNG PEOPLE’S READING 
CIRCLE, 1913-14. 


For twenty-five years the Indiana Young 
People’s Reading Circle has been an important 
factor in supplying recreational reading for 
the school children of our state. Every year 
twenty books have been selected for the eight 
grades of the common schools and have been 
offered for sale at such low prices that the 
smallest district school could afford to pur- 
chase. Last year fifty-four thousand books 
were sold. 

The slogan of the Circle is “Good books”, 
and in the past, particularly for the last two 
or three years, the committee has been true to 
its motto. In the selection of the books for 
1913-14, however, the standard has been low- 
ered. While there are many good books on 
the list, some are so mediocre that we do not 
advise the purchase of the whole set. 

For the first and second grades three supple- 
mentary readers and one story book have been 
chosen. ‘The Second Brownie book, by N. M. 
Banta and A. M. Benson, has much that will 
appeal to the youngest readers. That’s why 


- stories, by Catherine T. Bryce is an excellent 


collection of fairy stories simply told, with 
enough nature element in them to awaken an 
interest in birds, animals and flowers. The 
Art reader, What the pictures say, gives very 
little information concerning the pictures 
which have been selected as a basis for the 
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book. The story book for these grades is Live 
dolls in Fairyland, by Mrs. Josephine Scribner 
Gates. This is another volume of the Live 
doll series, so many of which have already ap- 
peared on the Reading Circle lists. The illus- 
trations by Virginia Keep are attractive, but 
the story does not have much to recommend it; 
the paper is heavy and the general make-up 
of the book is unsatisfactory. 

An excellent selection of books has been 
made for the third and fourth grades with the 
exception of Evenings with Grandma, which is 
surpassed in its presentation of folk-lore 
stories by many other books. The travel 
books for these grades are represented by 
Hassan in Egypt, by E. B. McDonald, and 
Julia Dalrymple, one of the best of the Little 
people everywhere series; Around the world, 
book three, by S. W. Tolman and H. L, Jer- 
ome, which supplements geography work, with 
interesting details of home life in Alaska, 
Mexico, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and a 
number of other small countries; and S. W. 
Bassett’s Story of lumber, a graphic account 
of a boy’s experience in a New Brunswick 


lumber camp. Intermingled with the story are 


facts about forestry and lumbering that are 
interesting to know. The Hollow tree and 
deep woods book, by A. B. Paine, is a new one- 
volume edition of the two books published 
under the above titles. These inimitable 
stories of the coon, the possum, the crow and 
their neighbors, help to develop a sense of hu- 
mor and a keen sympathy for the inhabitants 
of the woods. The childhood of Ji-Shib the 
Ojibway, gives a true picture of Indian child 
life in the wilds of Wisconsin two hundred 
and fifty years ago. When Sarah saved the 
day, by Elsie Singmaster, is a popular story 
of a Pennsylvania Dutch girl, who by her fear- 
less perseverance took care of her orphan 
brothers and sisters. It is well recommended 
on the A. L. ‘A. Booklist. Honey Sweet, by 
Edna Turpin, will be enjoyed by the young 
girls. It gives the adventures of a little girl 
who is abandoned on board ship by her uncle 
and is cared for by new-found friends. The 
plot of the story is weak but the character 
portrayal is good. : 

The non-fiction books for the fifth and sixth 
grades have been well selected, but the fiction 
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falls far below standard. Krapp’s, In oldest 
England, is a very readable account of the his- 
tory of the old Vikings, the Britons, the 
Danes, the Saxons and all those people who 
laid the foundations of the English nation be- 
fore the Norman conquest. Forman’s, Stories 
of useful inventions, is recommended on the 
A. L. A. Booklist. It gives an account of the 
history of those inventions which are most 
useful to man in his daily life. Six girls and 
the seventh one, is the fourth book of the Six 
girls series to appear on the Reading Circle 
lists, It has the stamp of disapproval, for the 
whole series is mediocre, the stories abound- 
ing in improbable situations and unnatural 
character portrayal. The book included in this 
list is uninteresting in detail and rich in noth- 
ing except youthful lovemaking and senti- 
mentality. Wier’s, With the flag in Panama, 
is a fairly good story badly told. The first 
sentence in the book includes a grammatical 
error that is repeated twice later. The whole 
production is crude as if it had been done by 
an unskilled workman. It belongs to that 
type of story in which the hero accomplishes 
just about all the important things men- 
tioned and in so doing wins fame, fortune and 
a lady. In this story, however, certain re- 
wards, evidently merited, are reserved for the 
next volume of the series. 

The seventh and eighth grades have fared 
very well in the selection of fiction. Rolf in 
the woods, by Ernest Thompson Seton, is a 
boys’ book of the first rank. While the book 
was written primarily for Boy Scouts, it will 
interest all boys who love stories of Indians 
and thrilling adventures of scout life in the 
woods. The scene is laid in the woods of Con- 
necticutt and northern New York and the time 
includes that of the War of 1812. The story 
is rich in Indian lore and woodcraft and in- 
stills a love of nature and wild animals. L. 
M. Montgomery’s, Anne of Avonlea, a sequel 
to Anne of Green Gables, like most sequels, is 
not so well done as the first book; yet it is a 
story of strong individuality well portrayed, 
and presents much that will interest girl 
readers. The non-fiction books for these 
grades are Northern trails, by William J. 
Long, and Story of Indiana and its people, by 
Robert J. Aley and Max Aley. The first book 


gives many legends and stories of animals in 
_ Labrador and Newfoundland that illustrate 
the author’s belief that animal intelligence is 
akin to that of man. In the second) book, the 
authors state in the preface, that their pur- 
pose is “to furnish the young people of In- 
diana with an accurate story of the settle- 
ment and growth of the state”. Since accu- 
racy is their aim, it is regrettable that much 
of the content of the book, instead of being 
based on the results of original research, is a 
rehash of old treatises which recent investiga- 
tions have proved inaccurate. The book is 
textbook in style and bids fair to repel rather 
than to awaken an interest in the history of 
our state. 

A new feature of the Reading Circle this 
year is the addition of four books for high 
school readers. With this opportunity to en- 
courage the reading habit among older chil- 
dren and to foster a taste. for good literature 
at a most impressionable age, a higher stand- 
ard should have been maintained. Miss Billy, 
by E. H..Porter, is a mediocre story for girls 
and does mot even have the quality of inter- 
est to recommend it. Deering of Deal, is 
an excellent story of life in a boys’ prepara- 
tory school, but it is a book for boys in the 
grades rather than those in high school. 
James Whitcomb Riley’s Farm rhymes needs 
no comment; it is an excellent selection and 
will be enjoyed by all classes of readers. One 
way out, by William Carleton, is a remark- 
able book for adults. It may prove equally 
interesting to high school pupils. It is hoped 
that the high school list will be continued but 
the selection should be confined to books of 
more literary value, or books that will sup- 
plement the work of the high school. 

(These books are for sale by the manager of 
the Indiana Young People’s Reading Circle, 
Mr. J. Walter Dunn, 534 American Central 
Life Building, Indianapolis, all of them at low 
prices. The Reading Circle is not a money- 
making concern, but an adjunct to the Indiana 
State Teachers’ Association. Its business is 
to furnish these sets of books at the lowest 
possible prices to schools and libraries. The 


1912-13 books are still to be had. See Library 
Occurrent, September, 1912, page 64, for review 
of that list.) 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A new edition of Miss Scott’s list of Pop- 
ular books for boys and girls, has recently 
been issued. It may be had in quantities for 
distribution to teachers. 

Country schools and library extension, is the 
title of a little four-page circular recently is- 
sued by the Commission. It is a reprint from 
the annual report of Mr. Clifford Townsend, 
superintendent of schools in Blackford county, 
and has to do with township library exten- 
sion in two townships of that county. Sev- 
eral copies will be sent to any librarian who 
can use them to advantage. 


PERSONALS. 


Miss Grace Horne, librarian of the Hartford 
City Public Library, began work as an assist- 
ant in the Traveling Library Department of 
the Public Library Commission, October first. 

Miss Minta Fordney, who has been assist- 
ant at Hartford City, and who attended the 
Indiana Summer School in 1911, has been 


. elected to succeed Miss Horne; and Miss Edith 


Carrell has been chosen assistant. 

Miss Irene Smith, assistant in the Conners- 
ville Public Library and student at the Sum- 
mer School for Librarians, in 1912, has been 
elected librarian of the new public library at 
Cambridge City. 

Miss Kate D. Huber has resigned her posi- 
tion as librarian of the Frankfort Public. Li- 
brary, and will attend the Wisconsin Library 
School. Miss Olive Brumbaugh, assistant, who 
attended the Summer School for Librarians, 
this year, will succeed her, and Miss Hester 
Kramer and Miss Doris Vincent have been 
elected assistants. 

Miss Helen Hadley, has been elected librarian 
at Mooresville to succeed Mrs. Sarah Scott 
Edwards, who has resigned to continue her 
course in Indiana University. 

Miss Gladys Stump has been made librarian 
of the new public library at South Whitley. 

Miss Helen Allen, livrarian of the Washing- 
ton public library, has resigned, and has been 
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succeeded by Miss Mary Waller, assistant in 
the East Side Carnegie Library at Evansville. 


Miss Margaret Gilmore, librarian of the De- 
Pauw University Library, has taken the sum- 
mer library course at Columbia University 
this summer. Miss Hulda Johnson has been 
acting librarian during her absence. 


Miss Emma Boyd, formerly librarian at 
Paris, Ill., has been appointed librarian at 
Clinton, Ind., to sueceed Miss Mamie Martin 
who will attend the New York State Library 
School this winter. 


Miss Stella Glover and Miss Clara Stewart 
are to have charge of. the public library re- 
cently opened at Orleans. 


Miss Laura Luttrell, Wisconsin . Library 
School, 1913, has been appointed librarian at 
North Manchester. 


The following persons will attend the New 
York State Library School this winter: Miss 
Ruth D. McCollough and Miss Ruth Wallace, 
of Franklin; Miss Helen Scearce, of Moores- 
ville; Miss Vera Winship of Milroy, and Miss 
Mamie Martin of Clinton. Miss Kate D. 
Huber will go to Wisconsin. 


Miss Winifred Knapp has been appointed 
cataloger at Indiana University. 


Miss Alice M. Dougan, New York State Li- 
brary School, has been appointed cataloger at 
Purdue University. 


The following appointments have recently 
been made to the staff of the Evansville Pub- 
lic Library: Miss Leila Janes, Racine, Wis- 
consin, from the Wisconsin Library School, 
has been appointed librarian of the East Side 
Branch; Miss Elsie McKay, Dunkirk, N. Y., 
from Simmons Library School, librarian of the 
West Side Branch; and Miss Edith L. Matt- 
son, Kenosha. Wisconsin, from the Wisconsin 
Library School, assistant in the West Side 
Branch. 


NEWS OF INDIANA LIBRARIES. 


Aurora.—Plans and specifications have been 
completed for the Sutton Library at Aurora. 
The formal contract has been signed by which 
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the city receives, on very liberal terms, the 
gift of $10,000 for the building. 


Bloomington.—After nine months, the pub- 
fic library at Bloomington reports over 1400 
borrowers. 


Bluffton—The public library of Bluffton will 
receive support next year from Harrison town- 
ship. 

Cambridge City—More than 400 volumes 
have been given to the new Cambridge City 
Publie Library which was recently opened to 
the public. The library occupies a good room 
in the business center of the town, and will 
receive. adequate support from a tax levy in 
the town and in Jackson township. Miss 
Catherine Callaway, secretary of the board, 
acted as librarian until Miss Irene Smith of 
Connersville, was appointed to that position. 


Clinton—‘“In the reports of the librarian 
and the board, of Clinton public library, this 
city can find abundant cause to rejoice. Many 
people had doubts about Clinton people being 
‘literary enough’ to make use of a public li- 
brary. But the experience has shown that 
Andrew’s money, and the money of the local 
tax-payers has not been wasted. Even during 
the hot months, the people of the city and 
surrounding community make constant and 
lively use of the contents of this library.”— 
From the Clintonian. 


Evansville—The $10,000. branch library for 
colored people is to be erected at Church and 
Cherry stréets. Mr. Clifford Shopbell, archi- 
tect for the other branch buildings in Evans- 
ville, has drawn the plans. Patrons of the 
libraries have been allowed the privilege of 
taking books and magazines into the parks 
near by during the summer. Patrons leaving 
the city for vacations have been allowed to 
borrow ten books, five of which might be four- 
teen day fiction, for six weeks. 


Fort Wayne.—Two new things in the Fort 
Wayne Public Library this summer were a va- 
cation aid department and a college aid de- 
partment. The former contains railroad 
guides, circulars, booklets and maps for the 
use of would-be tourists. The latter contains 
catalogs and other printed matter useful to 
young people and parents who must settle the 
question, “Which college?” 
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Fowler—During the last half of July and 
August, the librarian at Fowler has had story 
hours for the children twice a week, one morn- 
ing for children under eight, and ‘one for chil- 
dren over eight. 

Gary.—The public library at Gary will serve 
all of Hobart township, according to plans re- 
cently agreed upon. Practically all of the 

‘township is incorporated in the towns of 

Aetna, East Gary, Hobart, Miller and New 

Greenfield.—The following program was re- 
cently announced for a library evening in the 
Friends Church of Greenfield: 

The making of books—Mary M. Harold. 

+ Symposium—What others say about books 
—Gladys Robb. Jessie Brooks, Daphne 
Rouyer. 

Recitation—Ruth Henby. 

Friends books worth reading—Lucy Binford. 

Recitation—Russell Gorman. 

Presentation of books—Library Committee. 

Benediction. 

Hagerstown.—Subscriptions have been filed 
to compel, the.establishment of a public library 
in Hagerstéwn. 

Hammond.—School deposit stations were es- 
tablished by the Hammond Public Library in 
four schools last year. In one school, 122 
books circulated 1,367 times; in another, 124 
books were borrowed 886 times; in a third 106 
volumes circulated 709 times, and in the 
fourth 104 books were used 1,105 times. Col- 
lections will be sent to all the schools this 
year. 

Hobart.—The people of Hobart are expect- 
ing to erect a building in which to house the 
branch which will be established there by the 
Gary Public Library. 

Indianapolis.—Special vacation cards were 
issued by the Indianapolis Public Library on 
which patrons were allowed to borrow ten 
books which could be retained until Sept. lst. 

Kendallville-—The corner stone of the Ken- 
dallville Public Library was laid by the Ma- 
sonic societies on July 19th. The principal 
address was made by John W. Hanan, Grand- 
master of Indiana Masons. 

Kentland.—Special vacation privileges were 
allowed by the Kentland Public Library dur- 
ing the month of August. 
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Lafayette—A water color picture of Te- 
cumseh Trail, painted by Royal W. King, has 
been presented to the Lafayette Public Library 
by the artist. 


Osgood.—The contract for the library build- 
ing has been let to Charles E. Morrell of Os- 
good. 


Peru.—The public library at Peru has re- 
cently published in the local papers especially 
interesting booklists under the following head- 
ings: Books every parent should read; Books 
for teachers; Books men like; Practical books 
for women; To keep the baby well. A de- 
posit station in one of the school houses far 
removed from the public library has been 
opened every afternoon during the summer. 
A collection of books and pamphlets was made 
to assist people in planning their vacation. 


Plymouth.—The corner stone of Plymouth’s 
public library building was laid July 7 with 
ceremonies under the direction of the Grand 
Lodge F. & A. M. of Indiana. Hon. Samuel 
Parker of South Bend made the principal ad- 
dress. 


Rochester.—Fifty-six of the principal uni- 
versities of the U. S. have been asked to place 
the Rochester Public Library on their mailing — 
list. 


Spencer.—About fifty new books have been 
given to the Spencer Public Library by Miss 
Mary E. Ahern. 


Terre Haute—The heirs of Joseph Gilbert 
have given the Fairbanks Memorial Library 
copies of Terre Haute newspapers printed dur- 
ing the last fifty years. The library has also 
received a Charles Edward White etching of a 
Quincy street scene in Chicago, the gift of 
Henry F. Montagnier. 

Story hours have been conducted and chil- 
dren’s books distributed this summer in two 
of the city parks. 


Waterloo.—The corner stone of the Water- 
loo Public Library was laid August 30th. The 
address was delivered by Mrs. C. H. Brooks, 
secretary of the school board. The architect 
of the building is Wilson B. Parker of Indian- 
apolic, and the contractors are J. B. Goodall 
& Sons of Peru. 
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